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The National Security Act of 1947 
establishes the National Security Re- 
sources Board. The Board is at present 
composed of the Secretaries of State, 
Treasury, Defense, Agriculture, Interior, 
Commerce, and Labor. 


The Act provides in Section 103 (c) 
“It shall be the function of the Board 
to advise the President concerning the 
co-ordination of military, industrial, and 
civilian mobilization, including—(1) poli- 
cies concerning industrial and civilian 
mobilization in order to insure the most 
effective mobilization and maximum util- 
ization of the Nation’s manpower in the 
event of war.” 


The authority given by Congress to 
the Board seems to indicate a general 
intention of experimenting with total 
mobilization in the event of another war. 


The National Security Resources Board 
is only a civilian planning agency, there- 
fore the operating agency will be a dif- 
ferent organization. Certain planning 
functions that were scattered through- 
out the agencies in World War II have 
now been collected in one Board. So the 
power which Selective Service had to 
plan objector tasks is no longer contem- 
plated. 


When Congress gave this power to 
make plans to the National Security Re- 
sources Board it probably did so with 
an unexpressed commitment on its own 
part to make no conflicting plans until 
it had first heard a report from the 
Board. It is unlikely that Congress, after 
having opened the door to the Board 
to advise on such policies, would then 
close the door by taking independent 
action before it had heard any report. 
This is perhaps the reason why Congress 
postponed making any definite disposi- 
tion of the objector-to-war manpower 
pool in the Selective Service Act of 1948. 


However, the manpower bill for Selec- 
tive Service extension, H. R. 7442, would 
go a long way to enabling the Presi- 
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dent to put the plans in effect without 
any report to Congress. 


Ao the National Security Re- 
sources Board is not going to be the 
operating agency, it has been sugges- 
ted that such plans as they work out 
might be put into effect with as much 
provision as possible for voluntary ad- 
justment. In doing this the Board may 
be expected to look very much at Eng- 
lish patterns which were established 
during World War II. A conscientious 
objector might be deferred from military 
service on the condition that he find 
himself certain types of civilian work 
within a given period of time, thereby 
giving the individual a certain amount 
of choice of the employment situation 
in which he finds himself. 


COs May Get Lost in Shuffle 


Two objectives for the attention of 
the National Security Resources Board 
are (1) the creation of regulations 
which would genes objectors to war 
from industrial assignment inconsistent 
with their religious viewpoint, similar 
to the protection that now exists on 
the military flank of our wartime mo- 
bilization; and (2) the need for some 
central agency which could pick up 
the cases of men who get in trouble 
and help settle them. isiation on 
these points may even be desirable. 


Inevitably during another war indus- 
tries which are found to be practical 
during one period will be impractical 
during another. For instance, a cloth- 
ing factory that has no army contracts 
might be permitted in the earlier part 
of the war as an essential industry, but 
perhaps not in the latter part. Consci- 
entious objectors who had found such 
employment might, if they were out 
of touch with a central agency, find con- 
siderable pressure put on them as these 
changes were made during the course 
of the war to go into the Army. 


New SS Act May Classify 
For Total War 


The Armed Services Committee of the 
House of Representatives is considering two 
bills for the extension of Selective Service. 
One bill, H. R. 6826 proposes a straight 
extension of the present Act for three more 
years. The second bill, H. R. 7442, called 
the Manpower Registration Act of 1950, in- 
troduces some changes in the wording of the 
Act. It is a bill which provides for the regis- 
tration and classification, but not for the in- 
duction of boys over 18. In theory, it takes 
the power of induction away from the Ex- 
ecutive branch and requires that Congress 
alone can provide for inductions. However, 
there is one other major change in the 
bill. It eliminates the six pages of defini- 
tions of classifications in the present Se- 
lective Service Act and with one sentence 
provides that the President will have the 
power to define classifications. Thus, while 
the bill seemingly takes away something 
from the President, it gives him something 
even more powerful to which the public has 
given little attention. 


As a matter of fact, the President has 
been able to induct no one for the last year 
anyway, because of Congressional budgetary 
control, so that the gesture of taking the 
power of starting induction from the Presi- 
dent and giving it to Congress is a weak 
one. Congress has really had the power all 
along. The really significant aspect of H. R 
7442 is this delegation to the President of 
the power to define classifications. 


In order to understand some of the po- 
tentialities of this manpower bill we only 
need consider another Act of Congress. This 
is the National Security Act of 1947 which 
gives the President power to set up a Board 
to plan for total mobilization in the event 
of another war. This Act, taken together 
with the manpower bill, would give the 
President power to make blueprints for total 
mobilization and to set up classifications 
which were tailored to fit his blueprints 
It would then at some future date take 
only a one sentence Act from Congress 
empowering him to put the entire thing 
into effect. 





_During World War II there was little 
difficulty in picking up such cases since 
everything revolved around Civilian Pub- 
lic Service, which was administered by 
NSB. It would be impossible, however, 
for any agency like the NSB to keep its 
oar in a situation where people were 
being assigned to industrial work for 
the rather obvious reason that in in- 
dustry no one would tolerate the ad- 
ministration by two agencies which was 
necessitated in order to carry on Civil- 
ian Public Service, an administration by 
the NSB after work hours and by the 
technical agencies during the work day. 
Therefore, some other type of central 
agency is needed 


Of course the constitutionality of to- 
tal mobilization cannot be lightly as- 
sumed. However, no one can test it until 
his rights have been invaded; this means 
that it must go beyond the plannin 
stage before anyone can take judicia 
action. —W. E. R. 








Selective Service figures have recently become complete enough 
to enable us to report on the attitude toward IV-Es in the 48 
states. Each of the states reports every month its total number 
of IV-Es. Occasionally some of the states will report a smaller 
total than they did the month before. This is usually because of 
people being taken out of IV-E and placed in V-A, the overage 


classification. We are, therefore, not only able to know the total 
number of IV-Es that we have at the moment, but we are also 
able, by totaling the number of drops in reported IV-Es, to esti- 
mate roughly the number of people who have been in IV-E and 
who have since been reclassified into V-A. These drops represent 
the minimum figure for people who have been reclassified in 
V-A. because it is possible that a corresponding increase in the 
number of IV-Es has obscured the true number of people who 
have been reclassified in any month. The only drops actually re- 
ported are the number of people who have been classified into V-A 
minus the number of those who have newly acquired a IV-E. 


The men who originally registered under the Draft Act of 1948, 
who were able to be classified by Selective Service, were between 
the ages of 19 to 26. Their ages covered a span of 7 years. 
As of February 1, 1950, the Draft Act had already been operat- 
ing 19 months, which means that the span of the ages of 
classified registrants has increased, since the beginning, from 
7 years, or 84 months, to 103 months (84 plus 19). 

Since the Selective Service Act has been operating for 19 months 
as of February 1, 1950, the age span of those who, having had 
1V-E, have since been classified overage should be just 19 months, 
from the youngest to the oldest. Since the age span of all 
registrants who have been in IV-E from the beginning of the 
draft is 103 months and the age span of those who, having 
been in IV-E, have been reclassified in V-A is 19 months, then 
the ratio of IV-Es who have been classified overage to those 
who have retained their IV-E should be 19/103 or .18, on con- 
dition, of course that the number of COs in each age bracket 
is remaining constant. 

This figure, however, is a theoretical one which would only 
be correct if all registrants of 19 years, or over, had been classi- 
fied. In most of the states, however, those classified run between 
90% and 100% of the total number. In some states those 
classified run as low as 30% or 40% of the total number of 
registrants. Generally speaking, the heavily populated centers 
have classified a lower percentage of registrants than rural places 
have. The theoretical figure of 18% can be corrected for each 
state by multiplying the figure 103 by the percentage of COs who 
have been classified. For instence, the number of COs who 


have been classified in Alabama are .965 of the total number of 
registrants over 19. Reducing the age span of 103 months by this 
figure we get a figure of 99.495 months, which for Alabama 
represents the total age span of those registrants who have 
been classified, so that the percentage of registrarits in Alabama 
who might normally have been classified overage would be repre- 
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The states yeprenmten by the 
gray portions on are: 
Montana, Idaho, Arizona, N. Da- 
kota, S. Dakota, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Georgia, N. Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia. 
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sented by 19/99.495 or .191. Thus 
the figure representing the number of 
1V-Es who might normally have been 
classified overage in each state will be 
slightly different and is represented by 
the formula of 19 where c¢ rep- 


103 x ¢ 

resents the percentage of registrants over 
19 years of age who have been classified. 

Even this theoretical figure, differing for each individual state, 
only approximates the truth on the assumption that the draft 
boards start classifying with the highest age group and work 
progressively down to the youngest, an assumption which is not 
always accurate, since many of the boards are authorized to show 
all veterans of World War II in class IV-A until they have fin- 
ished classifying everyone else. However, inaccurate as the as- 
sumption may be, it is is still a legitimate one to make in these 
figures, because as the final result of this study will show, it is the 
assumption most flattering to the Selective Service boards. !r: 
any system of figuring, where there is some element that can- 
not be exactly known, the figures may be given some legitimate 
status by resolving the doubtful factors in favor of a conservative 
interpretation. 


This theoretical figure for each state may be compared with the 
actual percentage of COs who have been classified overage in the 
state since the beginning of the 1948 Selective Service Act. This 
actual figure is arrived at by the formula d where t equals 

d+t 
the total number of IV-Es in the latest report, and d equals the 
total number of drops that have occurred in the state’s monthly 
reports of IV-Es since the beginning of the draft. 


By comparing the two figures, the percentage of COs in a state 
who would normally have been classified overage if there had 
been no increase or decrease in the number of COs from the 
oldest to the youngest age bracket, and the figure showing the 
actual percentage of all COs who have been classified overage, we 
are able to make a rough estimate of the increase or decrease 
in the number of conscientious objectors which would have taken 
place within that particular state if the actual figure is an accurate 
one. For instance, in Colorado, the theoretical percentage of COs 
who should have become overage since the beginning of the draft 
would be about .196. This is the result of the formula 19 


103 x .937. 
However, the actual percentage of all |VEs who have been classi- 
fied overage is something like .880, the result of the formula 
which in the case of Colorado is 246 The number 

d +t, 33 + 246 
of people who have been taken out of IV-E in Colorado eats 
up more than 50% of the people who would ordinarily 
be left in that classification if just the normal percentage of 
COs had been taken out of IV-E. This means, taking the number 
of people who were not yet 26 on the first registration day, but 
who have since turned 26, as a standard, that the number of 
conscientious objectors in Colorado is dwindling so that among 
—_ who are yet under 26 there is between a 50% and 100% 

rop. 

As the reader will see from the accompanying map there are 
definite geographical groupings of the states. Those left white 
have not classified out of IV-E, into V-A. nearly as many COs as 
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they might have according to our normal expectancy figure. 
Neither have those states which are striped, although ap- 
proximate the normal expectancy a little more closely. States 
which are colored gray and black have reclassified out of IV-E 
a far higher number of COs than our theoretical expectancy 
figure would lead us to look for, the black states exceeding 
the theoretical figure considerably more than the gray ones. 


There are three possible interpretations to put on this map. 
One is that the percentage of COs might be increasing rapidly 
in the lighter states, but decreasing rapidly in the darker ones. 
A second possible interpretation is that the darker states repre- 
sent clerical errors, namely people who were reported in the IV-E 
classification should have been reported in the IV-F, the error 
having been corrected a month or two after it was made. This 
is the explanation which has been given by several of the states. 
A third possible explanation of the map is that the lighter states 
have a more rapid classification process, replacing those people 
who have been classified overage so rapidiy with new IV-Es that 
it never shows in the month-end figures, while the darker states 
have a slower classification process, seldom replacing people who 
have been taken out of IV-E, and put in V-A, until the following 
month, so that the month-end figures show the drops more 
pronouncedly. 

There are reasons for believing that the COs are not actually 
increasing or decreasing in these states. One reason is that the 
upper age bracket under the present draft is the same people who 
constituted the lowest age bracket under the World War Ii draft; 
and we know there are more of those than the overage classifica- 
tions of some of the lighter states would indicate. Therefore, these 
figures are perhaps more of an indication of the way in which 
Selective Service in the different states is handling the COs, 
rather than what is happening to the COs, themselves. 

Both the clerical error interpretation and the interpretation 
that the classification process is faster in the lighter states, 
would seem to be inconsistent with the geographical grouping 
of the states on the map. It would seem that large clerical 
errors would be just as apt to occur in West Virginia, let us say, 
as in Colorado, and if this were the basis for the figures then the 
different shades on the map would be more unevenly distributed. 

The interpretation that the rate of the classification process 
is faster in the lighter states than the darker is also made less 
feasible by the fact that the drops in the darker states do not 
occur regularly from month to month, but often occur in the form 
of tremendous rises in the figures of COs reported in a certain 
state, accompanied by a drop one or two months later. 

The most feasible interpretation to place on the map is that 
the figures represent the biases of Selective Service in the several 
states. Evidently, in the lighter states, Selective Service has no 


resistance to putting CO claimants in class !V-E and is in no 
apparent rush to take them out again and cless them overage, 
while in the darker states Selective Service dislikes giving IV-E 
claimants their classification, and classifies them overage, or 
takes them out of IV-E, in order to make the figure look low, 
as soon as possible. 

!f this is the correct interpretation, the white portions of the 
map must be subject to some revision. For instance, Utah has 
only one IV-E and all of New England has only 43 IV-Es, so that 
the number of objectors to war in these states might not be 
reat enough to arouse any resistance on the part of Selective 

rvice, even though they are white. 

The configuration of states on the map conforms to what we 
know about the settlement of the nation. States showing the 
greatest tolerance run from Pennsylvania down along the Ohio 
River and fan out westward from St. Louis across the plains. On 
the other hand, states which were in the Confederacy show a 
less favorable attitude, extending as far west as New Mexico. 

The dark aspect of the map in the Rocky Mountain area is 
subject to a plausible explanation. The area is culturally domin- 
ated by the Mormon Church, or the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints. This church is the largest church in both 
Utah and Idaho and is the largest Protestant church in Nevada, 
Wyoming, and Arizona. The area is culturally distinctive in that 
Utah and Idaho are the only states outside of the deep south 
where the Roman Catholic Church is not the largest denomination. 
The mountain stotes, are, in a sense, therefore, the western out- 
post of New England, where the Old Testament patriarchial com- 
munity was tried once more after it had disappeared in New 
England. It is not at all difficult to understand how, after the 
attitude which the Federal Government took toward the question 
of Mormon polygamy, the Mormons might find it difficult to 
swallow much talk about religious tolerance. 

The gray states in the northern part of the map running from 
Michigan to Montana are the states where the largest Protestant 
denomination is some Lutheran group. All of these, with the 
exception of Wisconsin, also show a cool attitude toward the CO. 

Perhaps the most coutious interpretation for the CO to put on 
the figures is that they represent a mixture of Selective Service in- 
tolerance and some slight decrease in the actual number of 
COs in these creas. 

It will be readily seen, now, why the assumption that local 
boards start classifying with the oldest groups and work their 
way progressively down to the youngest, which we made earlier, 
is an assumption thot is most flattering to the boards, since if 
they proceeded in ony other order the high rates of overage 
classifications which they have made would be even more difficult 
to explain ar would indicate an even stronger intolerance. 

These figures give us evidence of the importance of the Depart- 
ment of Justice hearing to the conscientious objectors. Many 
conscientious objectors have gotten their classification straightened 
out when they came before the Department of Justice hearing 
officer. He acts on the case while it is on appeal; and it is the 
only part of the classification procedure which is free somewhat 
from the biases introduced into the case by the local friends and 
neighbors of the claimant, who are serving on his draft board. 

Readers with a statistical turn of mind who want the figures 
for individual states should write to NSB. 


A Congregationalist Offers His P eace Testimony. — W é R 


Since from the door my mother kept, I’ve swung 
Time’s corridor of doors (aplomb-scourging 

Like conscience frowning), some heavenly star-sprung 
Process of which all doors, all things are part 

Has kept my going and coming, emerging 

In my flight from out the night to doorposts hung 
With a star-lantern. Vital as my heart 

Pounding, the latch answers the bell I’ve rung. 


Fear is more open than the snow when flare 

An arm and gun from some tree-trunk, more stalled 
And stranding than the jeep we push, straining to flee 
The sudden arm. But here’s a sign of prayer, 
Cordiality, (Not alone here those called 

To peace!) and meeting—door of NSB. 


The millions watched beneath the Cross, and read 

The shape of man mocked there, with arms back-spread 
In dying pain, (and yet a door, the Gate 

Of Heaven—‘’None to the Father, but by Me’). 

Here, too, is wood conformed to man, but head 

Upright, arms down, not bound, made whole and straight 
From that old pain, by the entrance of NSB 

Outlined; and at its foot, as stunned, | wait. 


There’s no feeling, hope or fear, but surprise 

Or shock makes more intense. The soldier saith; 

And the priest practices—assaulting the staggering heart 
With dramatic contrast, the rising of man who dies, 
And spring. As the Cross ambushed by His death 

Our pride, O door, open! our dulled hopes start! 
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MARTIAL RULE: Hawaii Lures 


If another war came to the United 
States very suddenly it is possible 
that the entire nation would be 
subjected to martial rule. What will 
happen to conscientious objectors 
then? 


People experiericed in military control 
of civilians are being highly regarded for 
promotion inside the Pentagon. Thomas 
H. Greene, who was a Lieutenant Colonel 
credited with the unconstitutional martial 
rule in Hawaii, from 1941 to 1944, was 
later made Judge Advocate General for 
the whole army, 1945-1949. (See Duncan 
v. Kahanamoku, 327 U. S. 304; also “‘Ha- 
waiian Martial Law in the Supreme Court’’ 
by Anthony Garner, the attorney who won 
the Duncan case, Yale Law Journal, V. 
57, No. 1). More recently, Karl Bendetsen, 
who had charge of internment of the Japa- 
nese on the West Coast, was appointed 
Assistant Secretary of the Army. (Also see 
Washington Times-Herald, November 28, 
1949, P. 1, “D. C. to Have Martial Law 
if A-Bombs Fall—Dictatorship Could Affect 
Entire World—Military Might Not Want to 
End Control’ by Walter Trohan.) 


Martial rule is established only when 
civil law fails and only to the extent that 
civil law fails. 

Since martial rule is said by text writ- 
ers to be, not law, but a practical, op- 
erating government which comes in when 
law fails, and in which the General’s will 
is supreme, there is no prescribed procedure 
for instituting martial ruke; it can be 
initiated by the President or by some com- 
manding general whenever necessity re- 
quires it. 

The military authorities, however, tend as 
a practical matter to recognize one law in 
such a situation, and that is the Articles 
of War. The tendency of the military au- 
thorities is to regard this code as being 
the sum total of all law and to apply it 
to civilians, although ordinarily it is ap- 
plicable only to members of the army, and 
was legislated only for their government. 

If we apply these principles of martial 
rule to the state of conscientious objectors 
at such a time, we may be able to see 
some of the problems they would have to 
deal with. In spite of the fact that Se- 
lective Service is considered to be a de- 
centralized system of local boards, never- 
theless the local boards are agents of 
the Federal Government, not of the local 
government; and therefore if in some kind 
of an attack the National Headquarters of 
Selective Service were unable to function, 
it is conceivable that the army would re- 
gard Selective Service as a civilian agency 


which had failed. In that event the army 
would take over the function of drafting 
men and calling them into the armed 
services itself. It would very possibly 
not be guided by the Selective Service Act 
in this process of recruitment. It was for 
this reason that there was cause to be 
disturbed by the announcement of Selective 
Service throughout the states last Novem- 
ber that registration under the Selective 
Service Act would be handled by army re- 
cruiting officers; it was some improvement 
when this was changed again so that 
civilians now do the registering, although 
it is done in many places in offices used 
jointly by the army recruiting service. Cer- 
tainly this creates a situation where it 
would be very easy for the army to put 
into practice its conception concerning the 
proper way to do things when civil govern- 
ment fails. 

If the Pentagon did the recruiting, in- 
stead of Selective Service, and if it re- 
garded the Selective Service Act as some- 
thing which was no longer useful, there 
is some slight possibility that it would no 
longer tolerate the position of the I-A-O sol- 
dier, since the law which protects the 
status of the I-A-O is not contained in the 
Articles of War, but is contained only in 
the Selective Service Act. 

if this is true of the I-A-O, then it is, 
of course, applicable also to the IV-E. 

In any event, as civilians, the objectors 
might be ordered to undertake certain 
tasks and be prosecuted if they refuse to 
obey the order. 

{t was possible to test some of these 
possibilities by getting in touch with CO 
groups who were in Hawaii during the mar- 
tial rule there. 


The Hawaiian check reveals that the 
then Lieutenant Colonel Greene had con- 
sidered at one time stopping all Selective 
Service appeals; but according to the report, 
he never ‘got around to it’. (The phrase 
“got around to it’’ may be a reference 
to the fact that the “military government”’ 
has been credited with everything else from 
collecting garbage in Hawaii to trying crim- 
inal cases without a jury.) 

Even though the courts may be func- 
tioning during such an attack, because of 
the informal manner in which martial rule 
is instituted, there is seldom any oppor- 
tunity to get a court test of whether or not 
the martial rule is being kept within its 
proper limits until sometime after it is 
an accomplished fact. 

Because of this and also because mar- 
tial rule is only introduced in especially 
fluid situations where the will of the Gen- 
eral cannot be predicted from day to day, 
there are only limited things that could 
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IS BARRACKS CIVILIZATION 
JUST STARTING ? 


It is possible that in any future war 
citizens suspected of possible sympathy 
with the enemy might be placed in re- 
location centers, much as citizens of 
Japanese ancestry were in World War 
II, not because they had committed any 
crime, but because there was considered 
to be a slight danger that they might 
commit a crime. In the event of a fu- 
ture war, however, the suspect group 
would be much less clearly defined be- 
cause of blood relationships than they 
were in World War II, and therefore 
the suspect group might be possibly 
much larger. If the United States is 
under martial rule, under the authority 
of the Department of Defense, during a 
third World War, and if the military 
authority is already operating large re- 
location centers, it is very possible that 
conscientious objectors who get into 
trouble with the government might be 
placed in these centers. Considering 
these possibilities objectors should be 
especially vigilant to get their IV-E clas- 
sification while there are still no armed 
hostilities. 





be done in the way of legislation for such 
an event. Therefore, because of the ten- 
dency of the military to regard only the 
Articles of War, the chief protection that 
can be obtained for the objector is to have 
a provision for the |-A-O placed in the Ar- 
ticles of War making his noncombatant stat- 
us a defense to any prosecution brought 
against him under the Articles. 

Then almost automatically, when mili- 
tary authorities came to apply the code to 
civilians they would equally respect the 
defense of religious scruples in civilian 
cases. An amendment to the Articles of 
War requiring that civilians be given all 
of the same protection that soldiers would 
have, when they are subject to the Articles, 
would make this tendency a certainty. 

Quite apart from legislation, however, 
there are certain things that might be done 
now toward having the rights of objectors 
respected in such a situation. 

The attention of the military should 
be called to the fact that there are con- 
scientious objectors for whom some provi- 
= should be made in some non-military 
ine. 


It is also perhaps possible to work out 
a system by which objectors can get their 
cases straightened out if they get in trouble. 
It appears from war-time experience of 
1-A-Os that the most likely way to do 
this is through the chaplains. 

The assignment of some !-A-O men to 
work in army prisons might also soften 
a military rule situation when it comes. 
Recently some of the Mennonite volun- 
teers who have gone into institutional train- 
ing units have undertaken work in the 
National Training School for Boys, a penal 
institution for delinquent juveniles. In 
some situations this kind of work is not 
greatly different from work in mental hos- 
pitals which objectors did so much of dur- 
ing the war. 

In the event of these things happening, 
distinctions like the difference between 
1-A-O, IV-E, and “non-registrants,”” which 
we have been trained in the past few years 
to think are fundamental, might disappear. 


—W. E. R. 





